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judge for himself; sometimes even the people living in the
same house feign sleep and pretend not to notice when the
hunter gets up in the early morning and quietly goes out.
Supposing two men are arranging to go out together the
next day, they will speak to each other with marked caution,
and in the morning before starting no mention whatever
must be made of the enterprise, each must get ready inde-
pendently by the right moment. The only sign which may
be given is a low whistle, by which the one man lets his friend
know that he is going and expects him to follow. Not even
the hunter's wife may speak to him about his undertaking.
If he is obliged to refer to it, he will do so in a whisper, only
hinting vaguely at his object. The reason for all these
precautions is plainly stated by the natives : if a hunting
trip were openly discussed beforehand, some invisible spirit
might hear what was being said and carry the news to the
animals in the bush."1
Among the Bukaua, a tribe of Northern New Guinea,
there is a magician whose special business is to secure a good
catch of the bonito fish. He takes a bowl, at each side of
which there is a small representation of the bonito rod, fills
the bowl with sea-water, and throws into it certain leaves and
portions of plants. Then he takes the bowl and hides it in a
secret place in the forest till the contents of the bowl are foul
and stinking, and worms appear in the water. These worms
represent the bonito fish which are to be caught. All the
time that this bowl remains in the forest the fish-maker has
to observe certain taboos. He may not come into contact
with running water, he may have no sexual intercourse, and
he may chew no betel. But he should eat much taro, which
is brought to him by a small girl or a young boy. The more
taro he eats, the larger will be the fish, and the more numerous
the catch. From time to time he goes to the sea and makes
movements with his hands, as though he would draw the fish
from all directions, and he imitates their leaps. When the
bowl in the forest is full of worms and maggots, which repre-
sent the bonito and other fish to be caught, the fish-maker
takes the bowl to the beach and empties the bowl into the sea.
On that day no one in the village may work, and they offer a
1 G, Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans o/ British New Guinea, pp. 114 sq.